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INTRODUCTION ' , / • '* ' 

This booklet. Contains .suggested jnaterial s and an outline for use at the secondary level 
study of Native Hain,e History. Through usiny adapted materials from "Sunshine/' an 
educational simulation for grades 7'Adulf,'and ''Mahopa," for gr^es 5"7, classroom 
experiences* focus on prejudice and m,inority race relations, while content materials / 
exappiine Northeast VJoodland Indian histur> aiid culture. These mater i a 1 s'^ere designed / 
and^ tested at ^Houl,ton Jr. H.5. and So, Aroostook Community Jr. H.S. during the spring 
semester, 1975. Most of the Content is general in nature and is intended to be 
adaptable to the needs of individual teachers and classes. 

WHAT IS A SIMULATION? f . ' ^ 

> * * * • 

A simulation is a game-like clasbi'oom exercise focused on some aspect of human 
*af fai rb , ' such as politics, international affairs, or business. It i s^ like a game in * 
that there are rules governing procedures of the exerci'se. (ex.," time schedule, limits 
on communication between par t i c i pan ts) , . i nd i v i dua I5 and teams represent cdr ta i rT rea 1 - 
life groups; and there is competition and cooperation at various times between individual 
participants and teams. 

The main activtti^s in which the par -l 1 c i pantb take part concern decision-making, allocation 
of individual and 'team "re'sourceb," planning, and negotiation. The pa r t i c i pan ts car ry 
out these activities by holding conferences, writing and reading written communications, 
completing forms of several Jtypes, and other fairly simpje tasks. 

Each simwlation is buil,t around a theoretical model . The model makes it pos'sible for 
the simulation participants to encounter ^'reality*'; they' make decisions whi<:h are "fed 
into" the mpdel , and the model produces "feedback" for the participants, outlining the 
consequences of their decisions. In ^ach of Several time periods, there , are similar 
cycles of planning . . . deciding .. . . putting the decisions into the model . . . 
receiving feedback from the model. . . and b^inning a new cycle with planning, etc. 
While simulations are^ike role-playing, they seem to offer something more; through their 
replication of rea 1 - 1 i f e ' soc i a 1 proc-esse:>, the/ can provide experiential learning 
whic^ is "reali.stic," rather "than "pretend." 

OBJECTIVES 

• * • • 

After participating in the unit, students ntay De able tio do some of the following: 

1. list cul^tu^ral contributions of Indians to society 

2. discuss major highlights of* Maine History. 

3. describe how citizens of di.fferent beliefs feel about ' mi nor i ty- ^ 
white relationships. * . . 

^. list social problems having. racial implications faced by Maine Indians today 
and suggest several sol ut i'ons '4s propo'sed by di^fferent groups. 

5. discuss how life in Maine today, both on and 'of f-reservat ions , can affect 
the self-image of Indian people. 

6. identify and discuss major points of prejudice in self and others. 

7. others 
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EVALUATION OF SIMULATION. UNIT FIRST DRAFT 



Following the first run of "Sunshine''' during the Sp/ing of 1975 in Houlton and So. 
Aroostook Jr. High School classes, an evaluation session was held. Curriculum team 
members, Parent Advisor/ Committee members and other interested persons were asked 
to attend and offer suggestions as to how the program could be improved for use- in 
^these schools again. and in other public schools' A summary of these sugge'stions 
f o 1 1 ows : • ^ • . 

1. TIME: More than three weeks' is required to ful ly. uti 1 /ze the materials in the 

uniit and to get effective results from the exercises. Perhaps- 5 weeks 
could be ideal. A great deal of flexibility is required since class 
activities change according to developments spontaneously. This open- 
^ ended loose structure requires more initial planning than a traditional 

c 1 a s-s . 

♦ 

2. SLIDE-TAPE PRESENTATION: The slide/tape presentation used at the beginning as 

•an 'introduction to the'stud^ of Indians coujd be repeated at the end of 
'unit, and reactions from students compared to show any changes which may 
have occurred. 

3. REACTION .SHEETS: Some student responses on the sheets seemed to be an orver- 

reaction and expressed quLlty, sympathethic feelings 'which may have 
\ been what students thought 'the teachers wanted to hear. Although the 
amount of work would be staggering, a personal conference to follow 
up this type of re^onse might prove beneficial. 

ATTITUDE SCALE: .The questions were loaded, and students gave "expected" 

responses. Open-ended questions would be better, i.e., "Indians are..., 
Indi'aps are not . . . ." 

5. ABILITY GROUPl^NG: ^At Houston ,. cl asses are tracked, and the lower . abi 1 i ty students 

re^pon^ed mol^ actively to the role-playing situations. Two class 
periods were combined during the project and the benefits of-mixing lower 
and upper tracks were found^to be many. The social i n teract ion * be tween 
^ the class members themselves made a' good opportunity to examine prejudice 
between groups ot,her than races. 

6. IMAGE POINTS: Use of the work "Confidence" points w^s confusing and students 

understood "self-image" better. The self-image assignment was'^not used, 
however. 
• ^ 

7. IDENTITY CARDS: One cl^ass period alone should'be devoted to "b^ing born" into 

assigned rolps. "Gradualist'/ is a vague term '(and confusing). Perhaps 
the group beliefs could be: "Prejudice," Undecided Fencers i tter^ , "Non- 
Prejudice." The' number of minority citizens is too high to 'convey the 
idea of a small minority. .The Town Counci 1 'membersbji p needs both group 
beliefs repr-esented . Colors\of carcis should t>e WhPte, Black and Red. 
The one role should be included which* is a secret ' i den t i ty . (2 Golden Ave) 

8. PRESSURE CARDS: 'Rewording of news^nnounCements would help. Tl;ie use of more 

realistic loc^l events Vpu 1 dije 1 f5. Wherever^possible actua 1 ^cur*rent events 
• . which occur during the program couJd be used, 

V 
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9a GRADING: A combination of awarded Image Points and actual quality ot work was 
\ * used. Perhaps using the normal 100 Point. scale for image points would 

make the game more understandable. 
*- * ' t 

10. BOOKS: Higher ability students need to do more in-depth research and rS.ading, 



11. SPECIAL PJ^OJECTS:^ Group "projects could be encouraged. Indian resource people 
could be included who pepresent work outside of education. Exposure 
of students to maay viewpoints and Ind^'an peopl% is important to pre- 
vent supplanting of one stereotype with another. - ' 

12. VIDEOTAPE: "Chief Joseph" ETV should be ordered for use during the unit. 

13. lflTE^/\CTION: Act i v i t i e's *wh i ch force Indian and White students to interact and 
communicate would be beneficial. * ^ 

U. ASSEMBLY: Perhaps a^^rge group assembly of students irtvolved, their parents, 
teachers ana school officials toward the end of the unit would be a 
good way to hear suggestions, critTcism and reactions as to the 
projects effectiveness. 9 ^ 

15^.^. RESERVATIONS: Making some contact between Indian reservation life and off- 
'^''^^ \ reservation students could be useful. 

( ' 

16. FILMS; Too many^ films were used at Houlton. These should be previewed' ahead 
1 c of time and refated to class activities. 

« 

17. ATTITUDE CHANGE: Eva 1 uat i ng, actua 1 changes in attitudes is difficult using the 
^ stated objectives. 

18. CONTENT: There is room for more factual .information on Maine Indian History and 
> cul ture. * 

19. BIBLIOGRAPHIES: Perhaps one bibliography should be developed separately for 
students, and another for teachers. Students make most' use of re^source 
materials in areas of Arts and Crafts, Medicine, Religion. 

• * > 

20. ROLE^PLAYI NG; , There could be more classroom activities planned to encourage 
role-playing to reinforce the roles, particularly with controversial 

^ ^ ' f issues in real 1 i fe. ^ * 

21. TEACHER WORK LOAD: The amount of wprk for a teacher is great, since each student/ 
^is doing different work and all written assignments must be read nightly 

^ to keep class ac t i vi t i ebj p 1 anned in sequence with student interest and 

progress. Perhaps doing the unit with one or two. classes at a time 
could be more manageable. . * 

22. TEAM TEACHING: Two teachers worked together during the unit at Houlton, combining 
classes part of the tine. This combination of energies and talents 

^ -provided a helpful interaction of ideas and teaching styles". 

23. INTRlSiDUCTORY WORKSHOP: Prior to use of "Sunshine," Phil Hayes from Fa rmi ngton 
was hired as a consul tant. to introduce ttje basic concepts of simulation 
and to sh^re his «evera^ years of experiences in us i ng ^"Sunst^ine" with 

*participat i^g parents , students and staff. His helfTwas extremely 
beneficial . 
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. STUDENT GuTdE 



Q: What is, a "simulation"? • ' ' . , 

A: A game which teaches an important idea by students making believe, they are char- . 
acters in society today. In t*his case, the idea is prejudice between whites, and 
minority groups. ' ^ ' 

Q: , How does it^work? 

A. The whole class is changed into a make-believe town, and each student is "reborn" 
into an assigned role to play for several weeks. The 'teacher will direct the 
happenings and you should react just as your character would in real life. 

Q: What's the point in "playing a game" during class? ^ 

A: You will have the opportunity to learn about the history, culture, present and past 
life of Maine Indian people through reading, research, discussion, films and a var- 
iety'of interesting and fun activities. It is sort of like a long play continuing 
for several weeks, and the success of the game will depend on how well you play yqUr 



part. 



Image Points 



In the place of grades, points wi 1 1 be;^ given for each assignment an^^ctivity during the 
game. The quality and amount of work you ccJntrib^Jte will partially determi ne .the points 
you get. However, to make the . s i tua t ion as-much IJke life as possible, you wil^also 
get points from news events which "happen," just like in real life. The object is for you 
to feel some of the pressures minority groups face in society. The points represent 
self-^image or respect. Winning is 1 i^ke feeling proud of who you are. 

. L^arni ng Abou t Native American Culture 

— ■ ■ — • 

Many people think of Indians ^ being only in western cowboy movies and stereotyped as 
being .wild, savage, drunk or lazy. By studying some of the forgo^tten and unknown history 
of the Northeast Woodland Indians we can come to appreciate the unique culture and also 
present-day problems of Indians' in Maine. 
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The Town of "Sunshine " 
Location: A Typical Maine town 

1 

Populatio^i: SJkO Whites 
250 Indians 

10 Blacks " ' ^ ' ' 

10,000 Citizens ' ^ ' 

Economy: Pulp and paper mill, several large potato f a-rmS , lumbering operations. Unem- 
ployment is now \0% overall, yet kO% among mi nor i ty' groups 

Neighborhoods: Dead End and East End ^ave old apartmen-t buildings, rentals and sm^ 1 1 

^ 'homes,* under $10,000. West End has older individual homes under $15,000. 
. Paradise Gardens and Heavenly H'i 1 1 s have modern housing developments, 
$25,000-$40,000 homes. .Mount Olympus has indivi^lual lydesigned homes 
from over $40,000. 
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Schools; There are two elementary Schools and because of geographic location and 
♦ * housjng patterns all minority children attend , one school.^ The one Jr-Sr 

•High School is made up of: 

9^5 Whites 

5 Blacks ' ^ 

50 Indians 



1 ,000 Students 



Although there i ,po open tension Ijetween racial groups in the schools, it isexpected 
that minority students will "Keep their place." Consequently, most-social a-nd academic 
leadership is left to white students. Only a few minority students complete high school; 
motivation is reported low and attendance is very poor. 

Respons i b i 1 i,t i es« as a citizen 

taming Image Points might be compared to earning money to survive. If you do not earn 
enough confidence in yourself as a citizen, you will not survive in society. Your 
success wi 1 1 depend on-- * ^ 

1. Readingassignments » * 

2. Extra reading and reporting about Native Americans 

3. Writing "Letter to the Editor" 
Getting involved with the Town Council 

5. Making presentations before the Council 
, 6. Bringing in newspaper and/or magazi*ne articles for class library on Native 
Americans . • v. . . 

7. Reporting on films, tapes, interviews, speeches, panel discussions or other 
related experiences. \ ' . 

8. Doing well on quizzes and exams * • . * v 

9. Making good creative projects > 

Try your best to a^t and think as your assigned role would. VUien si-tuatibns arise during 
the game, react to them as/ your role-^would, not as you personally might believe or feel. 
This experience should fonce you to "walk in another man's moccasins," and by doing 
this, to enjoy your study i^f Majj3^ Indian history and culture. 

Group Beliefs i ' 

Have you heard that "birds of a feather flock together?" People tend to associate with 
other^^;dko share common beliefs and opinions about life. Social groups can be*^seen 
in rel^-^on, politics, hobbies, occupations, faonilies and many other phases of life.,,^--^' 
*Public opinion about social issues like minority rights are ^expressed through these 
group beliefs which may or may not be based on factual' evidence. According to your 
identity assignment,* you are asked to express certain viewpoints during the class 
which mi'ght represent one group belief in real life. For purposes of the game, there are 
three groups: - ^ 

I ntegrat ion I sts 
^ Neutral i s;ts j 

Segregationists- \ 

A brief description of each group's position on a few social issues follows 
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(JrOUP BEU€FS 



MINORITY INTEGRA! I ON I STS 



Soc i a 1 



Relations: I believe all J nd i v i dua 1 s ,have a right to associate with whomever they 
please, ^but that ail should de Uberatel y ^set up their social and rel igious*prganizations- 
to have members of all ethnic and racial backgrou^jds so that these organizations 
will j^ictively promote racial understanding af*id harmony. 



Education; 1 believe t h^ federal 1 Should require all schools to have menjbers'of as 
man/ e t hn i c ^backq rounds as exis^^in a given town and that bussing shoulc|^be used, if 



necessary to achieve 
i s to promote rac ia 1 
student . 



this mix, Since one of the most important functions of a school 
harmony and a feeling of equaJ i ty and dignity in each individual' 



Jobs: '\ believe that distribution of ta^^ent for any job managerial, political, professional 
or otherwise - has nothing to do wi/Ig ethnic background, but rather is mainly the result 
of environmental conditions (par^tal guidance, rie i .;]hborhood assoc i a,t i ons , schooling), 
and therefore everyone' should haveNan equal chance to hold the highest job he is 
capable of doing well. Furthermore, the government on all levels should actively help 
iTinority groups, particularly Indians,* acquire training and jobs equal to their talent. 

Housing; I believe that government on all levels should actively help ethnic minorities 
find housing i r> all white neighborhoods, de.l i b-^ratel y destroying the racial ghettos and 
slum areas by helping the poor -financially so that they caa afford better housing. , Such 
delibera'te governmental action will establish conditions whereby racial harmony and 
understanding can be achieved througK me(^tt5fe>rs of all the races getting- to kno^ one another 
persona 1 1 y . • > 

Crime: I believe most crime is the result of mental i 1 1 nes % caused by a food deficiency 
or other factors of a bad envi ronrfient ; hence, criminal should be treated as being sick 
and environments designated as "bad" should be* made "good" wit>h government help. Ethnic 
minorities, especially Indian, should be given expert psychological* and legal help, free 
^of chaYge if the persons are unable to pay. 



Civil Rights: I believe God gave all per^suans regacdless of ethnic background the^ same 

inalienable rights - these being described in detail in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
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MINORITY SEGREGATIONISTS 



Social* Relations: I believe every i nd i v I dua 1- has' the ri^ht to associate with whomever he 

chooses ^nd to use force, if necessary, to exolude those persons his prganization 
" -wishes to exclude. • • ' 

Education: I 'believe races are best educated^ in separate but equal facilities by teachers 
of the students' own race*. Minorities must learn ^heir noble heritage which the white 
pov-.er structure has hidden fron them, Indian teachers are the only ones who understand 
and can teach Indian culture. 

"Jabs: I believe the African cultural background of Amer i can , b^BCks and Native Americans 
-ake then suited ^or manager i a 1 , political, and professional jobs in the new society of 
the future; whites from the Anglo Saxon culture will be placed in subordinate positions, 

,Housjng: relieve the various races shoujd live in 9T5parate neighborhoods with people 
of their own kind. ' • 



^b^ 



Crine: I beTteve Indies h^e a duty to provide an example for other races and should 
act as stern ,admini stratorSi of justice, punishiTig severely those of subordinate 
races who misbehave ^ orde| to teach them to respect divine law. 

Civil Rights: I believe God gave rights to minorities and whites alike, but today's 
mi nor i t i es mii^rT^ prepared to use force to p rotect . the i r rights from being denied 
by. the v/hite J)owe r^ st ruct ure . ^ 
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MINORITY NEUTRALISTS 

^ ^jociai delations: I believe every individua) can become successful v;hile refining his 
rinKi.tc choose friends ^n his social rel.ations, and I expect groups to gradually 

. , learn t. accept members of differing e thn i c 'backgrounds as economic pressures force 
them t^^ ' *come interdependent. 

Education: I relieve every individual should have the opportunity to, an educa t i on designed 
to make hlri a necessary part of the economic sj/^tem; hence, education sJ^ou 1 d have as its 
core vQf.«;ional tjaining. 

Jobs: ). believe every Individual should have the opportunity to prove hinself a wvilling 
and able worker and that no discrimination will be shov^n in hiring and firing practices 
, if the worker will make himself necessary for his employer's economic success. 

Housing: I believe that most people are/happiest living vtith people wh'o are of the sane 
social -economic and ethnic background as themselves, though neighbors, forced together 
by economic circumstances may gradually learn to accept those of a different ethnic 
or i g i n » 

Crime: ! believe all individuals should respect the law, since it protects as well as 
punishes. Bad laws should be gradually changed by constitutional means, not by 
demonstrations, riots or violence. 

Civil Rights: bbelieve all individuals gradually should be allowed to' pa rt i c I pa te in all 
the democratic institutions of the country, but only as these individuals are educated 
sufficiently to do a competent j^iJ^ 
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WHITE INTEGRATIONISTS 



4 * , 

Social Relations: L believe all individuals have a right to associate with whomever they 
please, but thaf all ehould deliberately set up their and religious organizations 

* to have , members of all ethnic ^nd ^racial backgrounds so t^at these organizations will 
actively proTOte racial understanding and harmony. 

/ 

Education: I believe all schools should have members of as many ethnic backgrounds as 
exist in a given town and that bussing should be used, if necessary, to achieve this 
balance. An important ^purpose of school 'is to promote racial harmony and a feeling of 
equality and dignity in each individual student. • 

Jobs: I believe that distribution of talent for any job managerial, political, professional 
or otherwise - has nothing t6 do with racial or ethnic background, but rather is mainly 
the result of environmental conditioning (parental guidance, neighborhood associations, 
schooling) and therefore everyone should have an equal chance to hold the highest job 
he is capable of doing well. ( 

Housing: I believe every individual should have the right to live wherever he^wlshes and 
can afford, but that all neighborhoods should have members of all the ethnic minorities 
of a given area in orde'r to prpmote actively racial harmony and understanding. 

Crime: 1 believe most crime is the result of mental illness caused by food deficiency or 
other factors of a- bad enviornment; hence, criminals should, be treated as being sick 
and eaviornments designated as "bad" should be made "good" with government help. 

Civil Rights: I believe God gave all persons rega rd 1 ess, of racial or ethnic background 
the same inalienable rights - these being described in detail in the Declaration of 
Independence and^ the , Const i tut ion of the United S^tates. 
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wPilTE NEUTRALISTS 



Social Relations: f believe every i nd i v I dua 1 "^shou 1 d have the privilege to associate with 
^ whomever he chooses and to exclude tndse he chooses jn any organization irr which 
he I s a member . 



Education: ! believe every individual should have an equal opportunity for as much education 
as he can earn the right to have and that public educational institutions should be 
controlled by tax-pa/ing adults living inside the neighborhood attendance boundaries 

of the >chool . 

Jobs. I believe every individual should have an equal opportunity to be hired, to be 

advanced if qualified, and to be fired. I also believe every rndividual owning a i 
business has the right to hire and fire whom he wishes. ^ 

Housrng: I believe every individual has the right to live next door to whomever he wishes 
and if he were in, the neighborhood first to exclude those whom he dislikes. 

i 

Crime: I believe every individual who knows right from wrong is responsible for his ' 
actions, and, if he breaks the law, he should be punished in as severe a fashion 
as the crime he comriits hurts his victim or society in general. 

Civil Rights: .1 believe every individual should have the rjght to participate in the 

democratic institutions of his nation and community, providing he meets the qua If f i cat i ons 
of citizenship established by^ a majority vote in his nation or cormiunity. 
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WHITE SEGREGATIONISTS 



Social Relations: I bel ieve^every individual has the right, to associate with v-jljomever 
he chooses to use f6rce if necessary tp-exc1ude those persons his organization 

wishes to e3cc'lude. i ' , ' 



Education: I believe races are best educated in separate but equal facilities by 
teachers of the students' own race. 

. ^ . - , ^ 

Jobs: 1 believe the Anglo-Saxon cultural ba^^kground of whites makes thenp better 
suited for managerial, political, and professional jobs, v/hereas, th^ African or 
Nat i ve Arner i can cul tura 1 'backg round , with Its lack of any culture, makes them better 
suited for manual labor. 

Housing: 1 believe the various races should live in separate neighborhoods //ith people 
of the i r own k i nd . • 

Crime: I believe whites have a duty to provide an example for other races and should 
act as stern adnji n i s t ra tors of justice, punishing severely those of subordinate races 
who misbehave in order to keep them in their place. ^ 

Civil Rights: I be H eve Biblical l^w'gave rights to whites v^ho , in turn, allow worthy 
members of other races to have certain privileges. 
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WEST END 



identity-car6s 



Fi f th Street 



Sixth Street 



ADDRESS: 1 Fifth Street 

ACE: 2^ ^ ^ 

Um\Z BACKGROUND: White' 

OCCUPATION: Uner-ployed Laborer ; 

iMCCME, Wei ^are-$225 per month 

EDUCATJON: 10th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION^ YoL hove a great 

d.-j] trijublti Keeping a job because 

.'H J •^lruqs. You '^dve a wife and three 

."!'Jr^,n and bla.^e the ''s-;^stem" fcr" your-- 

'L'f'jrr_ support the Segregationists. 



ADDRESS: ^ 2 Fi fth Street • 
AGE' 28' 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: Maliseet Indian 
OCCUPATION: Sto^e Clerk/ 
INCOME: ' S350 per month 
EDUCATION- .12th Grade 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You are married, 
have two children and a brother in the 
Ar^.^' You believe whites^^and rinoritiel 
shoulo definitely integrate. You support 
the Mtno:-ity Ifi t eg rsR: I on i s t s . 



ADDRESS: 1 Si.xth Street 

^^GE: 45 . . 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White' 

^OCCUPATION: Laborer in woods , , " 

INCOME: . $4^)0 per n>onth 
EDUCATION: 8th Grade 

^GENERAL DESCRIPTION: ^ You are the father of four, 
three still at home, and one son in the Navy. 
You work hard but do not seem to be able to keep 

-up with the bills." You blame the Indian for ruin- 
ing your neighborhood and support Segregationists. 



ADDRESS: 2 Sixth Street 
AGE: 36 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 
OCCUPATION: Waitress 
fi^COME: $400 per month 
EDUCATION: 8th Grade 

GENERAl DESCRIPTION:^ You" are a pareat with ten 
children still at hor^ ^ , your spouse wo-ks in a 
potato house. Your two oldest chilart.i, i boy 18 
and a girl of I/, are both heavily into urugs and 
are a constant source of worry. You blame the'' 
Sunshine High School environment for their troubles 
You still believe minorities and whites should 
gradually, fearn to live together and support the • 
Whi te I n teg ra t ion ists. 



ADDRESS: 3 Fi-fth Street 
AGE: 35 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: .White 
OCCUPATION: Foreman, potato house 
INCOME: $500,. per .Tonth 
EDUCATION: , 1 2th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You have worked hard 
to become a foreman. You believe Mntegra- 
tion will com^ if people wqrk hard enough. 
You support the Whi^e I ntegrat ion i sts . 



ADDRESS: 3 Sixth Street ♦ 
AGE: 50 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White- 
OCCUPATION: Pol iceman 
INCOME: $800 per month 
EDUCATION: 10th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: Or i g i na 1 1 y ' f rora the South, 
you have had a hard t ime adjust i ng to recent 
Supreme Court decisions. You have been a Police- 
man in Dead End for 12 years and believe segreg--^ 
ation of the races 'is the safest policy. You have 
recently become the leader of the White Segreg- 
at iorwi sts . 
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DEAD END 



Third Street 



F^yrth Street 



ADDF.fcSS: I Thi rd Srt»eeC 
AGE': 32 ' / 

"ETHNIC BACKGROUND: Micnac Indian 
OCCUP'^TION- UnY.'JlJed Laborer- 
INCCr^E: S325 per nonth 
EDUCATION: Bth Gracie 
CENEkAL. DESCRIPTION: \A parent of 
*Mving j'n a largt- apartment build 
v/ork i^' che potato house but face 
uenc unt-fuployfrenr^af tec migrating 
Canada. You h'^xeT.recent 1 y become 
ori tv Segregationists . 
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ing, you 
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ADDRESS: 1 Fourth Street . 
,AGE; ^5* 
ETHNIC feACKGROUNO: Maliseet Indian 
OCCUPATION: Factory worker, unskilled 
'INCOME: ^300-^50 per. montft ^ > ' - 

EDUCATION: Sth Grade J 
, GENERAL DESCRIPTION: A ^Tarent with five chil- . 
dren at hone and one son in the Army, you work 
long hard hours at the paper mill. Your i.ncome 
V depends upon how much paper Americans are buy- 
ing. You fe^r losing your job. You' believe 
minorities should gradually integrate wi tK 
v/hi.tes and- support I n tegra t ion i s is . 



ADDRESS: 2 Thi rd Street 
AGE: 2Q 

ETHNIC BACKGROUNi^: Micmac Indian 
OCCUPATION; Semi-skilled Laborer 
INCOME: $^50 per month 
EDUCATION: 10th Ghade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: The leader of the 
Minority Segregat ionics ts , ybu are very 
-critical of neighborhood life and living 
conditions. Unmarried, you live with an 
older sister and her family. You are an 
officer in the local Indian Association. 



fn truck 



ADDRESS: 2 Fourth Street 
AGE: 23 ' . 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: Mali*5eet Indian . 
OCCUPATION: Student with part-t^ime jbb 
stop. 

INCOME: $120 per month 
EDUCATION: in Vocational School 
GENERAL ^DESCRIPTION: You do well in school but 
do not really like it. You have a 29 year-old 
brother, who-^ you admire very much. He is presently 
in jail awaiting trial for »>shoot i ng a police 
officer v-yho was trying to l:AreaJ< up a demonstration. 

I You are now a member of the minority rights move- 

1 ment ar\6 support the Segregationists. 



month 



ADDVvESS: 3 Third Street 
AGE: 28 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: Micmac Indian 
OCCUPATION: Parent of Six 
INCOME: Welfare - $300 per 
EDUCATION: 6th Grade 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: Born on 
Reserve, you miss your spouse 
a drug overdose two years ago 
ffother has just moved in with you. You 
believe nature should take its course 
with minorities gradually integrating 
with whites and support the Neutralists. 



a Canadian 
who died of 
You sick 
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ADDRESS: 3 Fourth^ St reet 

AGE: 30 ^ ' 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 

OCCUPATION: Elementary School Teacher 

INCOME: $750 per month • 

EDUCATION: College Degree 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You have worked your way 
through col lege and are now teaching in your 
old nej''ghborhood. You also run a weekend rec- 
reation program out of the school and counsel 
a number of students. You are par^iculary in- 
terested-tin getting rid of the slum conditions 
you blame for its residents * atti tud^. You 
are considered a White Integration! sL. 



east'^end 



•IDENTITY CARDS* 



-F i rst Street 



Second St reet 



ADDRESS: 1 t\rsV Street 
AGET he 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White , 
OCCUPATION: Unskilled laborer in pot- 
ato nouse. 

INCOME; $^00 per month • 
EDUCATION: 10th Grade 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You do not like 
your work, wnich you do poorly. You al- 
so hate your neighborhood because min- 
orities have moved in and you are too 
poor to move ou^ You are a Segrega- 
tionist. 
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ADDRESS: 1 Second Street , ^ 
AGE: 56 

ETHNIC' BACKGROUND: Black 
OCCUPATION: ForemajU Construct! on crevv , 
INCOME:. ^'$700 per month 

EDUCATION: 12th Grade , ' • ' * 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You have three children 
and a v/ife and have a small hpme and tv/o cars. 
Not too interested in community affairs, you < 
have successfully put six children through 
school. , You blane the Minority Segregationists 
for most of Sunshine*s racial unrest. oYou sup- 
port the Minority Neutr^al i sts . 



2 Fi rst Street 



V/ht te 

i ^ School dropout 
on v. A. Benef i ts 



ADDRESS: 
AGE: 20 

'ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
OCCUPATION: None. H 
attending night school 
.INCOME: Welfare Check 
EDUCATION: 10th Grade 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: Your father has 
left your family because he's ashamed 
that hie 'can' t' find work. Unable to 
find V'/ork yourself, you take care of 
eight brothers and sisters younger than 
you v/Pv'le your mother, is always out. 
. Sonet ime^ you have to spend hours look- 
ing for your brothers and sisters. Your 
experiences with minorities in your 
neighborhood and Tn night school have 
nade you conclude that minorities and 
vihites have similar problems. There- 
fore , yoo are an Integrationist . 



ADDRESS: 2 Second Street 
AGE: ^2 

-ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 

'OCCUPATION: Minister of Ca 1 vary Bapt i st Church 
INCOME: $500 per month 
EDUCATION: Bible Col lege 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You are well -I iked by alj 
members of the community and are a very hard 
worker. You uork on a number of youth p^rojects 
including, dru^s, recreation, and education. A 
member of the NAACP you are an Inte^rat ionj st . 



^dSrESS: 



ADDRESS: 3 Fi rst Street 
Vacant - Condemned Property 
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ADDRESS: 3 Second Street 
AGE: 21 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: Black 

OCCUPATION: Student with part-time job washing' 
dishes. 

' INCOME: $120 per month 
EDUCATION: In Col lege 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You do poorly in school yet 
manage to stay in. You are a skilled athlete, and 
you star in several .sports. You hope to get a 
scholarship to the State University and lat^r to 
play professional football, basketball-, or base- 
ball. You are the youthful leader of the Minority 
Neutral ists, - 



J 



:'t>!TITY C^RDS 



HEAVENLY HILLS 



\ 



Golden Aventje 



Angel ^Avenue 



ADDRESS: I Goldeh Avenue 
AGE: 29 . • V 

ETHNk BACKGROUND: WhJ te 
OCCUPATION: JBricW'^yer 
INCOME: $650 pe.r month 
EDUCATION: 12*i Grade 

GENERAL DESCR lin;s!ON : You have four chil- 
dren, tv;o cars ano^^nice home whose yard 
*you keep immacu^te. Vou have no object- 
ion to minority nXighbofS as long as t^iey 
work a's hard as yoi. You support gradual 
inrtegration. 1 



:1 Aiigel Avenue 
M jE : 62 

ETHNIC BACKG^.OUND: White v, 
.OCCUPATIO'N:..,^SmaJ'l grocer^ store owner ' ' * 
I.NCOME: $060 per 'month 
EDUCATION: 12th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: Ypu spend 12 hours a 
day v;orking in your store and still have a 
hard time paying all of the bills at the end 
of the month. 'You have three children,, one 
In college and one in the army. You believe 
l'^ strict lav/s and order and harsh punish- 
rent for orijninals, since your store has been - 
roDbed Lv/ice. You suooort the Segregationists. 



ADDRESS: 2 Golden Avenue 
AGE: 35 

CTHNI'C BACKGROUND: White 

OCCUPATION: Assistant to the President, 

Sunshine Potato Co. 

INCOME: $1200 per month 

EDUCATION: B.A. Degree 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You admire your boss 
and his liberal Ideas. Like him, you sup- 
port the I ntegrat ion i s ts and encourage 
your children to mix with minorities. 



ADDRESS: 2 An.ael AvenXje 
AGE: . 3^ ' 
ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 
OCCUPATION: Teacher, Sunshine High School 
INCOME: SIOOO per month 
EDUCATION^ B.A. " M.A. , College . 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You believe the Sun- 
shins School district discriminates against 
lis minority students^ and that the track- 
ing system discourages them from going to 
coll.ege. Yojj .axe an activist and leader of 
Che I nteg ra t i on i s t s . You are working on a 
faculty corimittee to abolish Tracking. 



3 Golden Avenue 



Whi te 
mill foreman 
month 



ADDRESS: 
AGE.: hi 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND; 
OCCUPATION: Paper 
INC0f^E: $1200 per 
EDUCATION: 2, Year CoUege 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You work hard for 
your money. You do not like people who 
take welfare that comes from your tax 
money. You support the Neutralists. 



ADDRESS: 3 'Angel Avenue 
AGE: ^9 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 

OCCUPATION: 'Hf^hister, All Saints Epicopal 
Ch'jrch . 

INCOME: $800 per nK)nth 
EDUCATION: D.D. College 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You are a concerned 
citizen of the whole community. You believe 
in social change, but often have problems 
v/ith some people in your congregation v.'ho be- 
lieve churches should not engage J^^/i th your 
congregation, *you remain a neutralist. 



Tov/n Council Merftber 
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PARADIS6i?GAr\)ENS 



OENTITY CARDS 



Melody Lane 



Peaceable Lane 



ADDRESS: ► 1 Melody Lane 
AGE: 37 i * ' ' 

ETHNIC BACKGROUHD: White » . 

OCCUPAirON: Construction Worker 
INCOME: $800 per month 
EDUCATION: lOth 'Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You dropped out of 
school to go to work. You are now a uniorl 
member an/l doing welK You believe that 
if v.hites and minorities must intl^rate, 
then it should take pl3ce gradually and 
no one should be forced. You support the 
Neutral i sts. 



ADDRESS: 2 Melody Lane 
AGE:' ^6 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 
OCCUPATION: Car Salesman 
INCOME: .$1400 per month 
EDUCATION: i2th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION:^ You and your spouse 
are buying your first hoi^e. You have 
three children, the oldest a freshman in 
high school. You have recently been elec 
ted as an Of-ficer in the Sunshine Booster 
Club and in the Fraternal Order of the 
Raccoons. You support gradual integra- 
tion and the White Neutralists. 



\ 



ADDRESS: 1 Peaceable Lane 

AGE: 31 ' :^ ' ' 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND ?^'-Whirte 
OeCUPATIO>i: Office Manager 
INCOME: $1200 per month 
EDUCATION: B.S. College 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You are anactive 
leader'*in your church and believe segregr 
ation to be immortal.* You have been an 
act ive^ member of ^>e NAACP since your col- 
lege days. You' are an I ntegrat ion i st . 



ADJ)RESS: 3 Melody Lane 
AGE: 64. ^ 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 
OCCUPATION: Owner'bf Several Stores 
INCOME: $2600 per month 
EDUCATION: 12th Grade 

GEN.ERAL DESCRIPTION: Ret^Ired, you mainly 
occupy your t imer overseei ng the chain of 
gCOceVs^ stores you own in Dead End and 
.East End.*, You have suffered considerable 
financial loss lately frora robberies. You 
were recently chosen to lead the Neutra- 
lists. 
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ADDRESS:'^ 2 Peaceable Lane 
AGE:' 48 , ' • 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White , 

OCCUPATION: History Professor, Sunshine State 
College 

INCOME: $1 100 per month 
EDUCATION: Ph. D. Yale Univer'sity 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You are considered a 
conservat i y.e by your fellow professor s ,^ you 
nevertheless fe^l complete and total integ- • 
ration of the races is the only answer for 
domestic^ peace. ^ You are an I n tegra t i on i s t . 



Tov/n Council Member 



ADDRESS: 3 Peaceable Lane 
AGE: 46 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND-: White 
OCCUPAT I ON : Con t raetor 
INCOME: $2000 per month 
EDUCATION: 11th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You have had some trouble 

■> ^ « 

getting jobs because you drink too much. You^ 
generally dislike Minorities because you think 
they are *'born lazy.'* You are a Neutralist and 
have supported segrationist causes in the past. 



Town Council Member 
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1 Chest Drive 



Whi te* 

Principal, Sunshine Hi'gh 



Parkview Drive 



ADDRESS: 
AGE: ' 48 _ 
ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
OCCUPATION 
School , 

INCOME: $1600 per month 
EDUCATION: M.A. College 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: A hard work,! ng, admin- 
istrator, you are very proud of your school 
dnd'refuse to take a stand 'on ' rac i a 1 issues 
and take pride in staying/'out of pol- 
itics." - Neutral ists. 



ADDRESS: 2 Crest Drive 
AGE: k3 

ET:HN I C BACKGROUND: Maliseet Indian 
OCCUPATION: Lawyer 
INCOME: $3000 per month 
EDUCATION: Harvard' Law School 
GENERAL DESCFti PT I ON : A hard-vTbrki ng lawyer 
with your own practice on kth Street you 
have a nice home, and you try to always do 
the "r^'ght thing," As a long-time member 
of the NAACP, you heac;! the Minority Integ- 
rat ionists. 



ADDRESS: 3 Crest Drive 
AGE:^ 54 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 
OCCUPATION: Investor - Apartment Owner 
INCOME: ^$1500 per month 
EDUCATION: 12th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You are a conservative! 
person, afraid of new, unknown ideas.. ^Ypu 
don't understand minority power and are' 
particularly afraid "radicals" might harm 
your tenement property in Dead ETid. Some- 



times called a "slum lord' 
you believe people should 
own^kind. You point with 



' by your tenants , 
1 i ve with the i r 
pr i de -to the fact 
you welcomeid the minority 'doctor next door 

Youvbel ieve in teg- 
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into the neighborhood, 
ration should be gradual 
O u t r 1 ( s t s . 



and support the 



ADDRfSS:, 1 Parkview Drive 
AGE: k-y^ , 

ETHNIX BACKGROUNP: White 
OCCUPATION : De\it ist 
INCOME: $2500 per month 
EDUCATION: D.D.S, Col lege 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION: You beW 
should have an equal opportuni 
You have both minority and white patients in 
your West End Clinic. You vigorously sup- " 
port the Integrat ionists.' 

i 

Town Counc i 1 member , Cha i rman 



I eve everyone 
i ty to succeed » 



ADDRESS: 2 Parkview Drive 
AGE: 28 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: .White 
OCCUPATION: Lawyer 
INCOME: $2500 per month 
EDUCATION: Co^llege Law Degree 
GENERAL 'DESCRIPTION: You have two children 
and are very €oncern^d in neighborhood act- 
ivities. You spend some free time working 
at a recreat i on project In Dead End and do- 
nate time tt) the Legal Aid Society. You be- 
lieve in total integration and support In- 
tegrat ion i sts . 



ADDRESS: 3 Parkview Drive 
AGE: 5.7 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND: White 

OCCUPATION: Presideat, Sunshine Potato Co. 
INCOME: $3000 per month ' ^ 

EDUCATION: 12th Grade 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION: HavH ng inherited the 
pl^nt from your father, you work hard and 
care about how other people live. You spend 
free t i me^ vi s i t i ng your workers and worry a- 
bout their welfare. You have always con- 
tributed heavily to financial drives to sup- 
port i otegrat ioni sts group^. You are con- 
sidered ^uite radical by your neighbors. 



OPINION S CALE 

■ - % « * ^ 

The followiny are examples o,f ^hat different students think and fe^l about a number of 
iiT.portant social, political, a'nd personal questions. Th^ best answer to each \ 
statemerjt Js your personal opivnion. You may fin"d yourself agreeing strongly whth some 

- of tjie* statements^ disagreeing just a^ strongly with»others, and perhaps uncertain} ^ . 

' about' soore . Circle^'the* number in front of each statement with which you agree. 

1. No Indian should hold an of»»^ice of trust, honor, or profit.. 

2. The Indian should be given the s4me educational advantages as the white 'man. 
3» The Indian and the White man are equal. * 

A . I nd i ans shou Id not be a 1 lowed to mi ng 1 e wi tK wh i te i n any way . ^ 

5. The Indian is perfectly capable of taking care of himself if the white man would only 
let him alone . , " . . • 

6. Give the Indian a high position in society. and he will show himself equal to it. 

7. You cannot condetT¥)i the entire Indi.an race because of the actions of somfet of its members, 

8. I belief that the Indian deserves the same Social privileges as the white man. 

9. The Indian problem will settle itself without our worrying about it. 

10. ' Oo you disapprove of the use of the term" "Red Man"? 

1 1 . On the whole, the Indians have probably contributed less t© American life than any 
other group. 

12. Dislike of the I nd i anSi» comes mainly f rom mi sUTiderstand i ng . 

13- Indians are as valuable, honest, and public-spirited citizens as any other group. 
1^. There is no reason to believe that basically the Indians' ore less honest and good 

than anyone else. - » 

15- Indians ate just as loyal to the country in which they live as citizens, r 

16. The Indians are a decertt set of people on the whole. 

17. Indiarvs can't be ex[xected to behave any better toward the rest of the country than 
the rest of the country . behaves toward them. 

18. There' is nothing lower than white trash. 

19. It is u^yally a mistake to trust a white person. 

20. White People are only friendly to Indians when they want something out of them. 

21. If there is a Heaven, it is hard to imagine that there are many white people up 
there. 

22. The world might be a better place if there w^re fewer v^hite people. 

23. it may be wrong to hate all white, but it's plain that whites have all thcmoney^ 
and power, and that they' look down on anyone who is Indian. ^ 

2^. W.hen it comes to such things sports , danci ng , music, the white man is not as 
talented as t-h^ Indian^ 

25. Some of the best American citizens are of Indian descent. 

26. The Indian people are the finest in the world. 

27. Indians are slow and unimaginative. 

28. The Indians are superior to all other races. 

29. V Indian parents are unusually devoted to the i r xhi 1 dren * 
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TERMS TO IDEj^TIFY 
1 . Algonquin 

2. Pennacook 

3. Abanaki 
. Wabanaki Confederation 

5. Penobscot 

6. Etchemin 

7. Ma 1 i seet 

8. Passamaquoddy 

9. Micmac 
10. Sioux 
1 1 . Cheyene 

12. Cherokee 

13. Apache 

Navajo * 

1 5. '*ohawk ' / 

16. Oglala Sioux 

17. Pueblo 

r 

18. Iroquois Confederacy v 

19. Dept. of /Indian Affairs 

20. Bureau of Indian Affairs 

21. 'American Indian Movement 

22. Vine Deloria Jr. 

23. Northeast Woodland 
.,2^. Wounded Knee (1^90% 1972) 

25. Indian Reorganization Act (193M 

26. Gluscap ' 

27. Pemaquid . 
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Indian Island 
Indian Township 
Pleasant Point 



31. 
32. 
33. 
3^'. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

^♦1 . 
k2. 

^1. 
k^. 
h3. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
■53. 
Sh. 
55. 
■56. 

57. 
58. 



I 

Peter Dana Point 
John Steverfs 
Terry Polchi^s^ 
' e t hn i c 
t r i be 

Tribal Counci 1 
'^Board of Tribal Governors 
' Na t i ve Anier i can 

Maine Human Rights Commission 
.Association of Aroostook Indians 

termination 

assimi lat ion 

peyot i sm 

cu 1 tu ra 1 p] ura 1 i sm 
prejudice 

al lotment pol icy (I887) 

se 1 f -determi na t i on 

pan- I nd i an i sm 

segrejgat ion 

i ntegrat ion 

remova 1 pol i cy 
^ mi grant worker 
; treaty 

a 1 cohol i sm 

cu 1 ture 

se^ f 7 image 

minority * * 

stereotype 



SPECIAL PROJECT LIST \ ' 

Choose at least one project to c6mf>lete by the end of 'the unit. Whatever you xio 
should be related to Maine or Northeast Indian culture specifically, as opposed 
to Western Indian culture. A project should include an. oral topic an.d on original 
handmade pr^oduct: "Although the following suggestions are made, you are encoiJraged . 
to think up^ your own lopic. Some time will be available tb work on your project 
•in class, but 'a majority of th^ work must be c^one outside of class. 

1. JNDIAN RESERVATIONS TODAY - Do research on Maine Indian Reservations today, 
housing, heal th ^care, ecpnpmy, recreation, problems. Visit one or more 
reservations. Do a photo essay. Create a model of a reservation. Study 
Reserves in Canada , -espec i a 1 1 y New Brunswick. 

» 

I. VILLAGE - From early h i s tory , ^recons t ruct a model Indian village as it may 
have appeared. Include research on housing, tools, architectural detail, 
materials, design,, etc. 

* 

3. .TRANSPORTATION - Create models showing means of transportation, major routes 
in Maine and the influence of geography on civilization centers. 

BIOGRAPHY - Do in-depth reading, interviews, photography, of sketches of one 
Indian person, past or present. . ' . 

5. FAMILY HISTORY - If you are, an Indian, do research as far back as you can on 
your ancestry. Draw a family tree and write a history of significant family 
members and happenin'gs. Include as many of the q\d traditions and^tales as 
poss i b 1 e .-^ 

6. DEFENSE'- Sketch, show pictures or make reproductions of weaponry. Describe 
the theory of tribal defense and warfare, showi4ig major alliances, conflicts 
and battles. 

% . ^' 

7. CRAFTS - Choose a craft practical jn the past or present by* Indian people. 
Explain the methods, materials and importance of craft objects in Indian life. 
Ijfrterview present-day craftsmen. Invite someone to demonstrate in class. 

% (Ipttery,* weaving, quill work, beading, barkwork, leather-, woodwork, stitchery) 

NORTHEAST WOODLAND IWDIAN DESIGN - Study what designs, colors, materials and 
^Jtyles were used or created t^^ Maine Indians^. ^ Do copies on some .craft items of 
xlothing, jewelry, etc., and make a notebook ,m exp^l a i n i ng characteristics of the 
design. ^ , , 

CLOTHING - Create doll clothes showing early tVaditional Indian dress. Research 
the materials, styles, and characteristics. EvXplain wlvy items were worn the way 
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they were. 

DANCE and CEREMONIALS - Demonstrate or get arr-'indian dancer to conje to class 
Show significance of symbolism in formations^- costumes, ceremonies. 



1. FOODS and MEDICINES - Prepare a meal for the^'class using traditional menu and 
preparation techniques. Show comparison of |5resent-day medicines with natural 
counter paints. 



12. LANGUAGE and COMMUNICATION - Research the Bi-Lingual Project at Indian Township. 
Mionac, Maliseet, Passamaquoddy and Penobscot languages shiuld be compared. 
Tape local Native speakers, show printed materials of the languages. Explain 
the importance of Indian language to present-day Indians. 

13. RELIGION - Study the basic beliefs and practices of various tribes. Compare 
several to contemporary religions. How did beliefs affect other aspects of life, 
such as enviromental -a^wareness, marriage,- death, birth, comTng of age and 
ceremonies? ^ \ 

U. DEPT. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS - Report on the creation, history, organization, functions 
of the D.I. A. Interview and tape representatives. Show major progress of the 
work, problems faced and the future role. 

15. TRIBAL GOVERNORS - Research names and significant contributions of the various 
leaders of one Maine tribe through history. 

. 16. SPORTS and HUNTING - Show weapons or equipment particular techniques, areas, 
game types, seasons, purposes and interesting sidelights which have led to 
today ' s 1 i fe. 

17. T.R.I.B.E. - Research the background, people and dervelopment of Maine's first 
t ' high school for Indians. 

18. MAP STUDY - Show history of Maine Indians through series of large poster maps. 
Influence of topography on life and location. 

i^l9. MAINE INDIAN EDUCATION - Research the organization, purposes_aad functions xjf^ 

state and federal educational services j^rovided to Maine Indians. Compare 
reservation schools to public schools. Visit or exchange for a day. 

20. INDIAN AUTHORS - Read about the life and work of an Indian poet or author. 
Present several examples of work to ^Jjhg* class, showing importance and what 
contribution is made to world of literature as well as to Indian people's 

1 i ves . ^ ^ 

21. GROUP PROJECTS - Several students, particularly from the same Sunshine neighbor;^ 
hood may want to combine efforts to create a group project. 

22. ASSOCIATION OF AROOSTOOK INDIANS - Research the background, organi zat'ion , programs, 
by-laws, and budget of the A.A.I, which serves as the tribal political organization 
for off-reservation Indians Aroostook County. Interview the leaders and 
members, review newsletters, annual reports and historical brochures. 

23. PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY - Plan a list of basic questions to be asked to a sampling 

of students, parents, or other groups about prejudice, knowledge*of Indian affairs, 
opinions toward minority rights, etc. Report, the findings in an essay or newspap.er 
article. 
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SPECIAL PROJECT 

PLANNING FORM 



Descfibe what you olan :o do each fiour ' 

Hcur ] ^ 

Hcur2 . 

H3iir3 

Hcj; 4 \ 

Hcur 5 ^ ' 



Ltsi maiefials you will need and-w^i^re you plan to obtain them 



MATERIALS 


SOURCE 


t ' . 

















List possible pfoBleiTiS yOu may face 



y Teacher comments 1_ 



Teacher approval 



ERIC 



(Do not proceed until your teacher has written his initials.) 

X 



IMAGE POINTS SCORE SHEET 

Name Sunshine -Address 



You will earn fmage Points for doing a variety of assignments and projects during 

t;his unit. Keep an accurate list of the topal points lost and gained, the reason 

and date. News bulletins will automatically affect your points, according to your 

role. The quality of your work on assignments will give you others. This sheet 
will be collected by your teacher and checked each night. 



Date Event or Project Points Total to Date 



Note; Teachers may want to have a large score sheet constructed on tlW-i^lletin board 
to stimulate interest in Image Points. 



Living with, the family on 2 Second Street, an Indian foreign exchange sttident 
from Arizona i^i.-stqpped by t-wo Pol i cemen whi 1 e d r i v i ng 4^ th i n the speed limits 
dov<n Crest DrWe.. In the car with him is the white daughter of a family from 
1 Sixth Street. Both the jndian boy and the girl had been attending an even- 
ing Student Council Meeting at the home of a student from Sunshine High School 
who lives on Crest Drive. The two teenagers are both students at Sunshine High 
School. According to them, the pol icemen* s attitude and language were rude. 
One policeman supposedly said, "We saw'you parked up there. What's an Indian' 
boy and a white girl doing parking on Mount Olympus Point?" They both denied 
the acquisition that anything took place, however the officers replied that 
they were still suspicious and demanded identification. When the driver could 
not produce a Maine Drivers License, though he did have an Arizona one, the 
policeman told them to get into the police car. The teenagers were .irritated 
and began arguing with them saying, "Discrimminationf here is worse ^han back 
home." The policemen took both of them down to> the pol iqe '^stat ion for suspic- 
ious acts and insulting police officers. The parents involved had to come 
down to the station to get the teenagers released. 



Consequences: Families involved: -5 

White Integrationi sts -5 v Minority I ntegra t ion i s ts -6 

Whi te Neutral ists -3 Minori ty Neutral 1 sts 

-White Segregationists —3- ' ^/iinor'ity Segregationists -k 



A rather prejudiced white segregationist group, called "Sadec" (Sons ai.d daughters 
of Ernest Christians) under the leadership of the man living at 3 Sixth Street, hold 
a meeting at the Town Memorial Park area of Mount Olympus Point where Easter Serv- 
ices are usually held. Different members of this group take turns making rather 
emotional speeches urging the group to protest proposed plans for helping "Sunshine" 
Minority Groups Integrate all of the Elementary Schools police force, town jobs 
and F.H.A. government-supported housing in Heavenly Hills and Paradise Gardens. 
One of the men shouts: "We must prevent infijtration of the white race in Sunshine. 
God designed the races to be separate; he made the white peopl_e superior." A news- 
paper reporter on hand uses pictures from this meeting in a state-wide paper and 
critizes the organization. 




Consequences: The Leader's 



Fami ly :, -5 



White Integrat ion.ists -5 
Whi te Neutral ists -5 
White Segregationists -5 



Minority I ntegrat ioni sts -6 
Minority Neutralists -3 
Minority Segregationists +3 



The slow down in the economy results in man/ people who work' at the pulp and paper 
mills losing their jobs. All minority unskilled workers are lajd-of f jorre half of 
the white unski*lled workers are Jaid off. The white unskilled workers who are laid 
off are those wh9 live in even house numbers such as 2,4,6. Members of the Minor- 
ity group claim to be discr imminated against but can get no results because , they ^ 
are the ones vyho have the least time on the joD and union roles require that the 
company goes by seniority. 



Conseq jef^ces . 



All rr. inorit; \^o\'Ke<^ laid ^rf ^10 
All white .-/orkers laid-off -10 



White I n tegrat ion i sts -3 
Whi te Neutral ists -2 
White Segregationists +3 




Minor i ty I ntegrat'ioni sts -A 
Minority Neutralists -6 
Mi nor i ty Segregat ion 1 sts +3 



Housing Report Released" 

The housing situation in Dead End and East End is so bad that children are cont- 
inually frightened b/ and tven being bitten by rats and mice. Many of the homes 
there do not have indoor plumbing. The local paper, The Sunshine Times publ i.shes 
a statisica^ story showing the nunr'ter of children who have been treated at the 
local hospital and the editor criticizes the owner of the apartments who lives at 
3 Crest Drive in the Mount Olympus section of town. All families who have a S.ec- 
ond^ Third, or Fourth Street address are affected. 



Consequences ; 



Al i affected fami 1 ies above -5 
The apartment owner ^15 



White Integrationists^ +S 
Whi te Neutral Ists +2 
White Segregationists -5 



Minority Int eg rati on ists +5 
Minority Neutralists +2 
Minority Segregationists -5 




Minori tA men^ho are unable to get work are forced to stay at home and to do some 
of the u^vyn women's work in Sunshine. This work consists of babysitting, laun- 
dry, washing dijshes, shopping and household chor'^s. Their wives go to work and 
most often work for white businessmen. Many of the Minority families are disrupt- 
ed by divorce or severe drinking problems by the husband. All minority families 
with odd numbered houses living in the West End, Dead End and East End are direct- 
ly affected. , 



Consequences: All ^ffected families 



10 



Whfte I ntegrat ioni St s -2 
Whi te'Neutral ists -1 
Whi te^^gregat Ion] s 1 5 0 



Minori ty Integf^ationists 
Minority Neutralists 
nor i ty Segregat ion i sts 





-6 
-6 
-6 



The light-skinned sister of the Minority Segregationists leader who' lives at 2 
Third Street decides to pass as a white. She breaks home ties and acquires a 
job as a secretary for the white lawyer who lives at 2 Parkview. One evening 
he iavites her home to meet his son. Soon after she and the son f aj 1 in love 
and make plans to marry. Deciding that love will conquer all, she tells the • 
boy*s father of her ethnic background. He talks for hours to his ^on trVing to 
..disuade him from marrying the girl because of the consequences their children 
will face. Finally he threatens to stop paying his son's college bills. The 
>son tells his father off, the girl quits her job, and the couple marr:y anyway. 



Consequences:' The boy's father -10 
The girl's father' -10 



Wl.Ite Integrat ionists +5 
White Neutral ists +3 
White Segregationists -5' 



Minori ty I n teg rat ion i sts 
Minority Neutralists ^ 
Minority SegAegat Ion i s ts 



)r\ega 



+5 
+2 
-5 
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The man living at 2 Second Street is denied membe^rshi p in the local chapter of the 
Fraternal Order of the Raccoons. Another man who lives at 2 Melody Lane became a 
friend of the first after selling Ijim a car and playing golf with him. No matter 
how much the salesman has argued with the Raccoons he has been unable to get them 
to change their ''no minority" policy. Torn between loyalty Tor his new friend and 
the business contacts he' makes at club meetings the salesman finally decides not to 
resign his membership, telling himself that he has a better chance to change the 
clubs policy if he stays inside the organization than if he is outside of rt. 



Consequences: Both Hen -8 



White Integral ioni sts -5 
Whi te Neutra lists ; -3 
White Segregationists +3 




Minority I ntegra t ion i st s -5 
Minority Neutralists -3 
Minority Segregationists +3 



Prostitution is on the increase especially in the Dead End area. 
All Dead End resident-s -k 

Drug addictip^^ is increasing especially amorl^ the young people living in the 
Dead End and bast End areas, however no area is free of drug users- or push- 
ers. 

All young people under 30, -3 



3. 



Murder, rape, armed robbery and burglary are on the increase, 
people caught and convicted are from Minority groups. 
All Minority group members -5 



Most of the 



Several Indians living- in Dead End, West End or East End are infuriated by 
what they call police brutality. They point out that^ the police force has 
no Indian members while 10^ of the population is Indian and the crime rate 
in minority group neighborhoods is twice that 'in white neighborhoods. Lead- 
ers charge that Minority groups get half the protection and twice the hassle 
They complain that there is a lack of understanding between law enforcement 
personnel and residents and also that there is a great ifeck af respect for 
the law. ' 
All minority group members -4 




A news bulletin appeared thib morning in. The Sunshine Times: Mr. John Tomah 
a resident of Sunshine, yesterday declared that he and many Indians living in 
Sunshine are the rightful owners to much of the town. Tomah says that a Trea- 
ty signed in 1 /S^ between his tribe and the Governor of Massachusetts gave the 
Indians the right to all the land in and around the town which was once an In- 
dian Village. He says that in 1856 the Native Americans were forced off their 
land and were not allowed to hunt or fish in the rivers. Tomah claims that the 
Treaty clearly states that Indians living in the area are free to hunt*and fish 
as they like and that their fights to the land would not be taken advantage of 
by the white man. When asked if he could produce evidence of his claims, Mr. 
Tomah refused to- cc^mment only saying that he would bring court action against 
the town. 



Consequences : 



White Integrat ionists -3 

Whi te Neutral i sts 

White Segregationists -6 



Minority I ntegrat ion i sts +6 
Mi nor i ty Heutra 1 i sts +^ 
Minority Segregationists t2 
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REACTION SHEET 

Nan^e Date Points_ 



Event, Article, Book, !nterviev;_ 



1. Sunmarize the event in your ov%'n words. 

2. What major points do you remember? 

3 How does'this (presentation, article, etc) make yoj feel? 

h. B^ised on your role in "Sunshine," how is your self^-i.-age affected by the ev^nt? 

Why is this event or idea important? 
6- On you ag'ree or disagree with the major points presented? Why? 
; What r^al-life experiences have you had v/hich relate to this event? 
A. What-doe this presentat ij^n say ,ab.ou£ pcejudice-? - - 



Osing some standard format for stimulating reflection and response from students 
-followinq class presentations, films and outside assignments may be helpful. Some 
c|ue5tion5 which could be used are suggested. The questions should be tailored to 
the purpose of each exercise. 



am 



RESEARCH REPORT FORM 



Name 



Date 



Poi nts 



Sojrco of Info^'motion 



Author 



Title of Article 



Date of Article 



1. Summarize in your own words the main points of the article, fieldtrip or activity 



2. Whal> was said or implied about Indian people, life, prejudice or minority groups? 



3. According to your persona 1 knowl edge , was this i nformat ibn accurate? What 
facts do you have to support your answer? 



k. How- can this information be used to improve the life of mi nor i ty groups or to 
eliminate prejudice in your community? 



V 

y ■ • ■ ■•: • 



HUMAN VALUES CHART 



VALUt 


rnKJTCMPno APV AMFRITAKJ UAI ttP 
uUfi 1 tflr UrvMrS T MnurvlUMfN vMLUu 


TRAniTIOhJAl INDIAN VALUE 


GOALS 


1 believe in planning and work- 
ing for' the future. All work and 
energy is aimed at providing a 
better future life for ^me and 
my fami ly . 


1 live for each day. Tomorrow 
• v^i 1 1 take care o.f itself. 


FAM 1 LY 


1 believe in having a family of 
a mother, father and children. 
My parents should B,e respected 
when they are right, but child- 

fQw\ cK/-\iilrl a Q a \/ In T^mt 1 v 

ren bnouia riave a say iii laini ly 
affairs ^ 


1 live in a large family unit 
called a clan. In my large "family" 
the older members have a great 
deal of respect and make all the 
rules 


CHILD- 
TRAINING 


1 believe c.hildren must be made 
to feel quilty if bad, and must 
be spanked, if necessary to make 
sure they won't i^epeat a bad act. 


1 believe children need not be 
physically punished. Praise, or 
withholding it to cause shame, is 
sufficient to control their behavior. 


PROPERTY 

* 


My life goal is to acquire as 
many material possessions as pos- ' 
sible. A good house, several cars, 
a camper, a motorcycle, a boat, 
and a swimming pooTare things 1 

WW u I \j II ivc iny iciiiii ly Ly~f iiavc. 


1 have few possessions. 1 find much more 
pleasure in giving away those things 1 
do have, instead of accumulating things 
1 would have to spend much time in keeping 

. up. ~ • " ' 


RELIGION 


1 believe there is one and only 
God. He created man in his image 
and the rest of the universe for 

ma n^Q iiQ^ In nr^narlnn himcolf 
Ilia II D UDC III pic pa 1 111^ iMiiocii 

for his soul's eternal life. 


1 worship many gods, with the Sun being 
the most important. All nature is very 
. important, for it' contains powerful spirjts 
ana tne spirits or our oeac. 


NATURE 


1 must /conquer , dominate and con- 
trol nature, as, God' commanded me 
to through Adam, and as is nec- 
cessary for my survival. 


1 live in harmony with nature. We worship the 
sacred earth. Much of our religion is based 
on nature's weather and life cycles. ' ^ 


TIME ' 


1 believe time is extremely im- . 
portant.'To be punctual, on time. 
Is good manners. The ^ood man is 
quick to act and gets things done. 
The bad man puts things off and 
is la zy . 


Time is not too important to me, for 1 live 
today for today. Patience is much more im- 
portant than punctua^+ty* My Indian "time" 
means, "When everyone get there'*; it does 
not mean, "We will start promptly at sunrise." 


w|rk 


1 bel ieve hard work makes a 
better person.^ All our people 
s hou Id a 1 ways wo rk ha r d f o r us 
to have a good country. 


,1 work only enough to provide the neccessities 
of life. Though this often takes a lot of 
of time because 1 lack machines, 1 i f»e is too 
short and too important to waste doing unnec- 
essary work to accumulate unnecessary things'. 






V 
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400 YEARS OF INDIAN HISTORY 



Four hundred years ago thousands of tribes and 
clans and millions of Indians were spread across 
both ftlortt) and* South America As the map- 
before you shows, Native Americans lived in 
- every part of the United States. These tribes 
ranged frorrl the settled farmers in the East to 
nomadic hunters in the plains and fishermen m 
the Northwest. Most of these Native Americans 
were peaceful hunters, gatherers and- farrners, 
though a few tribes raided and plundered for a 
livmg. 

Some of these tribes had lived on the same land 
for thousands of years, yet they did not "own" 
the land as we do today They never bought or 
sold the land because they bglieved the gods and 
the spirits "owned" the land and let them live 
th$re. They would -fight for the right to live on 
the land, often dying while 'protecting the 
hunting^ ^Fouads and sacred religious ground 
their gods had given them. 

- Most of the time these Indians were also a very 
generous group of people Phey would share or 
give away almost anything they had to a friend 
or to someone who was m need. This was the 
Indian 400 years ago when the Spanish arrived 
in the Americas. However, these explorers and 
colonists" saw a different Indian. To them the 
Indian was a wild savage. He was not considered 
a man or a person but just another animal (Even 
in the United Stales, the Indian. was not recog- 
nized by law as a person until 1879.) Thus a 
conflict aro/e between the Native American and 
his way of lite and the new settlers from Europe 
and their way of life. 

Now you are ready to reenact some ol the 
events that have taken place in the 'Indian's 
history since the first settlers arrived These 
events represent many hundreds of events that 
have taken place during, the last 400 years of 
Native American history.. (HAVE INDIANS 
,MpVE T0 THEIR ASSIGNM SQUARES.) 

^ 1600-1650 

1 , ^y the time Jamestown was founded and^ the 
Pilgrims had landed, more than twelve million 
Indians had been .killed or had died from 
European diseases/(TEACHER TEARS UP 
FIFTY RED INDIAN POPULATION SLIPS 

, • AND DEPOSITS THEM IN_ "DEAD 

INDIAN" PILE.) 

2. The Spanish*pushed north from Mexico into 
square- 1 and began to set up missions. Many 
soldiers and men were also seeking gold and 
other riches. They brought their diseases and 

' enslaved^ many of the Natives. (ONE SET- 



TLER MOVES INTO SQUARE I WITH HIS 
ONE WHITE SETTLER POPULATION SLIP 
AND TEARS UP ONE INDIAN SLIP. 
member to have students place all torn slips 
in ^^J^PAD INDIAN or a DEAD SETTLER 
pile J 

3. New settlers began to pour into areas of the 
eastern United States, squares A and B. These 
early settlers had many problems surviving in 
a new and ho-stile land. Many of these settlers 
were helped by nearby Indians, though at 
times some tribes felt threatened and attacked 
and destroyed colonies. (ONE COLONIST 
WITH ONE SLIP GOES TO SQUARE A. A 
SECOND COLONIST GOES TO SQUARE S 
WITHTWOSLIPS INOIANJN B TEARS UP 
\ ONE SETTLER SLIP. SETTLERS IN BOTH 
AANOBTEARUPONE INDIAN SLIP.) 

1650-1700 

1. In 1680 'a Pueblo Indian named Pope'led the 
Indians of New Mexico in a revolt that drove 
the Spanish far to the south. But by 1700 the 
Spanish were back in force running over one 
Pueblo after another, killing, enslaving and 
driving off many Indians..' (INDIAN IN 
SQUARE I TEARS UP SETTLER SLIP. 
SETTLER RETURNS'WITH TWO SLIPS 

/AND TEAR,S UP ONE'lNOI/tN SLIP.) 

2. Settlers continued fo move into squares A 
and B. The'lndiari'; m these squares continued 
to be threatened and pushed back. (NEW 
SETTLEJ^S IN A AND B EACH ENTEB 
WITH ONE SLIP, AND INDIANS IN 
SQUARE B ^OVE TO THE WEST EDGE 
OF SQUARE.) 

3. Settlers began moving into squares C and D in 
large numbers. (0N£ SETTLER MOVES 
INTO SQUARES C, ANOTHER. INTO 
SQUARE Q., EACH W.ITH ONE POPULA- 
TION SLIP.) 

1700-1750 

1. Settlers 'from Europe continued to move into 
squares A, B, C, and D. (EACH SETTLER IN 
THES& SQUARES GETS ONE MORE POP- 
ULATION SL IP.) 

2. 5ettler^ began moving into square F. (ONE 
. . NEW SETTLER<WITH ONE POPULATION 

SLIP MOVES INTO SQUARE F.) 

3. The Native Americans in squares A and B 
continired ,to be pushed back by settlers 
looking for new lands. Meanwhile the Euro- 
pean' diseases such as small pox beQanrie 
wide-spread, killing hundreds of Indians. 
(SETTLER IN SQUARE A TEARS UP ONE 
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:noian slip, anD set-tler in square 
n tears up two inopan population 

SLIPS.) 

In 1729 the French and the Natchez Jndians 
founht in square. F. The Natchez were nearly 
annihilated and those not I- tiled were cap- 
tured by thfi French and shipped to the island 
of Haiti as slaves. (SETTLER IN SQUARE F 
TEARS UP ONE INOIAN POPULATION 



■^LIP ) 



1750-1800 



- O 
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1 Selll^^s continued lo move in to the^United 
Slnlfis from Europe As more settlers arrived, 
the land becainu more crowded ^Qd^settlers 
moved further and fu/ther West. (SETTLERS 
IN SQUARES A B GET 3 SLIPS 

EACH, C, 0 AND E SETTLERS GET 2 
SLIPS EACH. G AND I SETTLERS GET 1 
SLIPEACR) 

Thi:^ period- was dominated by wars. First 
rarne the Frnnch and Indian War, and ^hen 
the American Revolution Ttm RevoL.iijn 
tiad httle effect on most Indiaris, hut the 
French and Indian War saw many Ifuitr^ns 
li(|hting anii dyinn Mos; of the Indians 
luutjhi on*lhe side ol the Frenrii aiiainst the 
1 nglish. (INDImNS IM'SQIJARES A. H A\D 

0 TEAR UP Of^iC SCTTLEH SL'P LACH 
nrrTLERS IN A AND 11 TTAR UP 1 

' IfviniAN SLIP r,ACH ) 

3 A' the settlers mOvecl across the Apual.ichiaiiS 
.m\I Alloglu^ny moiinl^ims, ihe Iniiiar^s ff?!t 
cvjio moro ihie.itened Some uf tliJ^se li.'iHiis 
|jim|hl back. StMlluis.whn v/prr slilt vM'ieiy 

" '.('lUered were easy larynls for rtii;lini| pjf'ujs 

1 ilteen huiuhnrl Kentuckians wiu^i .Mleil 
" Then m 1791 ii^ OJuo, Indians wiped oh: 900 

\(jldiers ^This was one of the .wnrst d-'lojis 
* sulfnred hy the U S .Armv at the hai l^ uf 
Ihe ImJiiins In 1793 Gen^m! Waynt^ p-'ii j.'i-d: 
Ihr same cirnj and heijan kilhn.j jli lu^iMns 
.jihI destroymij jll villages lio (oniprtoJ 
iSHTFLERS IM S(JUAR[:S D AND E TEAR 
UP ONE INOIAN SLIP EACH INIIIA\'S IN 
SQUARES 0 AND C TEAR UP ONE 5ET- 
' TLf H SLIP EACH ) 



, 1800-1850 

1 'As iJie ynuiu) llnued States fjrew. sn did us^ 
\ riOpultitioii. Hy t^lud enri of tins period A.if.jr- 
uons had spread Hcrost. rhe cuntifient. 

. nccupyiiui all areas (SQUARES A, H AND F 
EACH GET A NEW SETTLER WITH SIX 
ntlPS EACH. SQUARES C, 0, F. H AMD I 
GET A NEW SCrTLtR WITH THREE 
SLIPS EACH SQUARE G GETS A SET-' 

!if.n wirii rwo slips } * . 
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2 Between 1810 and 1812' an Indian chief 
riamed Tecumseh afrempted to organi*2e the 
Indians of {he Ohio Valley^ into a united 
federation to fight off the advancing white 
settlers Unfortunately f^or him the Indians 
v\ere not easily organized, and he was never 
really ab!|^ to accomplish his goal. However, 
he and o^er Indians of the area were able HJN 
harass and raid many settlements. (INOIAWS-^ 

' . IN SQUARE D lEAR 2 SETTLER SLIPS IN 
0. ANO 1 IN E SETTLERS TEAR 2 
INDIAN SUPS IN SQUARE 0.) 

3 In 1815 the United btat'es began a policy 
called Removal, which simply^ meant that the* 
U!.S. was going to move all Indians west of 
the Missouri River, The Indians did not want 

" to move, but they had-little choice becaus*^ of 
the strong U.S. Army. The move west was 
aisasirous for almost all tribes required to 
make it. hi many cases half or more of the 
Indians that began the trip died along the 
way. There was not eno.ugh fbod or clothing, 
and the trips were usually made during rhe 
wmter. Along the way the Indian'slivestock 
and belQrni'iQ-^ viere stolen, and the Indians 
were take:; advantage of wl^enever possible. A 
few Indians ;such as Blackhawk refused to go 
and w'hte hunted down until they either 
sur^rend^^red or were exterininated,;. Those 
Indians wirj \^erre able lo make it to Nebras- 
ka, Kani>ns and OKlahoma found otljer 
Indiana cilre>)dy thuie who resented their 
.inuusiun (SETTLER IN SQUARE A 
TEARS ONE INDIAN SLIP, ANO ONE 
INOIAN IN SQUARE' A MOVES TO 
SQUARE E WITH ONE SLIP. SETTLERS'IN 
B TEAR ONE INOI/\N SLIP, ANO ONE 
TNOIAN IN SQUARE B WITH ONE SLIP 
MOVES TQ» SQUARE E. ^SETTLERS IN 
SQUARES 0 ANO E' EACH TEAR TWO 
INOIAN cSLIPS. ANO SETTLER IN F 
TEARS ONE SLIP ) 

4 III Fiondd the United States Removal Policy 
fauf'j \i\ most sermus challenge. The Semi-, 
nnle Indians refused to move and the United 
StatCb seni the army to move them. The 
Indians resisted. Between 1835 and 1842 the 
U S spent $50^000.000 and lost 1.500^mcn 
ni^teniptKiq to move 5,000 Seminole Inclians^ 
our of ihe FlOiidd swamp land that nobody 
else V'/anted. The^y managed tp^move a few, 
and [he Sennnoles lost nearly half their 
members before tiiey^were finally left alooe. 

. tINOIANS TEAR UP ONE SETTLER SLIP 
IN'SQUARE C/ANO SETTLER TEARS UP 
TWO INOIAN SLIPS ) ' ; 

5. In the Nortnv^.estern part of the United States 
and along the^Canadian and Alaskan coasts, 
the Russians had^ set up colonies among the 
Alu'te Indians. Byj885 the Alu^e population 



i-nm 
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had dropped from 25,000 to 3,892 
TLER IN SQUARE G TEARS UP 
INDIAN SLIPS.) 

1850-1900 



(SET- 
TWO 



1 The settlers continued to pour across (f)£ 
United Statos with large cit'ies replacing 
Indian villages and railroads replacing bufhij 
- * herds (IN SQUARES A ANff B EADH 
SETTLER GETS 3 SLIPS, IN C EACH 
SETTLER GETS ^5; IN SQUARE D EACH 
^SETTLER GtTS 3 SLIPS, IN SQ.UARES E, 
F. G EACH SETTLER GETS^ 2 SLIPS, 
SQUARE H GETS ANOTHER SETTLER 
WITH 4 SLIPS, IN SQUARE I THE SET- 
TLER GETS 2 SLIPS 

2. In 1850 California had a strong anti-lndian 
policy. Slavery lA/as a comrfion practice with 
children often taken from their mothers and 
sold. The Indian population m Caliiornia 
dropped dramatically from 150,000 to 
17,000 by 1890. (SETTLER IN SQUARE H 
TEARS UP 4^ INDIAN SLIPS, AND SET- 
TLED IN SQUARE I TEARS UP 1 INDIAN 
SLIP.) 

3. As the settlers moved west before, during and 
after the Civil War, the Indians were forced to 
give up more a\id more land. Some of these 
Indians gave up the land knowing that they 
had no chance in a fight with the Americans. 
Other lodians were not ready to give in. Their 
land was theirs, and they would fight for it.to r 
the death. In section & in Kansas apd 
Nebraska the Indians who [fad hiad 1 8 million 
acres of land at the beginning of 1853 ended 
the year with only' 1-1/3 million acres. The 
Civil War and the quest for land .by millions 
df new settlers pushed back even the fighting 
Apache and Comanche who lived in the area. 

(• (SETTLERS IN SQUARE E TEAR UP 3 
\ INDIAN SLIPS. INDIANS TEAR'UP 1 SET- 
\ TLER SLIP.) 

4. In both areas 0 and E the white invaders not 
onK^ took the land but-also killed the b-uffaio. 

> Between J870 and 1883 almost all of the 
milliojq^s of buffalo that covered the great 
plains were killed. In one year, 1 873, 
5,000,000 buffalo were killed for their hides 
^-with the meat left to rot in the sun. In the 
Dakotas, Wyoming and MontanaMhe Indians 
fought on to keep their land. For years they 
inflicted heavy losses on the white settlers 
and their army, but before the beginning of 
the Tyventieth Century, they had been defeat- * 

. ed by much larger ^nd better equipped 
forces. ONDIANS IN'SQUARE D TEAR UP 
2 SETTLER SLIPS. SETTLERS IN D TEAR 
UP 2 INDIAN SLIPS.) * 
^ J. In the Texas area l^rge cattfe ranchers pushed 
fcl\lv> the Indians off the land and into the desert 



regions. Some of 
Mangus Coloradi 
and o"n. They 
desert* but tl 
as the wfnte 
IN SQUARE 
SLIPS.)' 




these Indians, including 
ahd Cochise, battled on 
fight and fade into the 
were both finally beaten 
narched on (SETTLER 
TEARS UP 2 INDIAN 



1900- rS5 B- - - — — 

During this period ths'population in the United 
States increaJed,^ dramatically while Indians 
remained impoverished on their reservations. Noj 
real fighting took^ place" during this period 
because all Iridians'lhat had any fighting spirit 
had been beaten. V/hile.^th'e rest of the country 
enioyed the fruits of being the richest and most 
powerful nation iri the world, the Indian was 
ignored on his reservation.. He had no jobs, little 
wealth, and his culture ^ad^-'^even been taken 
^from him. -(EACH SETTLER RECEIVES' 
ANOTHER SLIP FOR EACH ONE CUR- 
RENTLY HELD IN HANDJ 

1950-PRESENT 

In the early 1960s the Civil Rights movement. 
The Black mar. demancjed his rights and began 
receiving them, but the Indian remained a 
second class citiz^^n. In some areas he was even 
unable to educate his children or to practice his 
ov^'n religion. Then in J^he late 1960s a few 
yOung Indians beganN.pusFi'ing for Indian rights. 
Suddenly the Indian vjas fighting for his li'fe. 
Today Indians all across the United States are 
once again teaching their history and living as 
their fathers and their fathers' fathers tived. It 
may be too late to save the Indian culture, bu! 
at least a few Indians are still willing to make a 
fight out of it: , 



TOWN COUNCIL MEETING 




/ 



^Town Council roles are assigned on Identity Cards and should include members 

all groups. Meetings can be called by members or by/^p teacher posting a 
pGrtrH^ notice of the meeting. Various Issues whtcfNJ-rfvol ve racial overtones can 
be discussed. One suggested is: * ' 

" SHOULD THE TOWN dF SUNSHINE BUILD A NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURAL CENTER?" 

Any citizens can testify for or against issues at meetings. Researching issues 
prior to announced meetings ad'ds to the quality of the exercise. Groups may 
meet priybr to and after meetings to formulate strategies. Perhaps each Friday 
a meeting would sumnoarize and climax the week'-s activites. Perhaps a Monday 
Counc I 1 /Meet ing would set the tone for the v/eek's work. . Us eTTTe' format to 
accomplish your individual objectives and to suit your purposes. 



Notice of Public Town Council Meeting 



FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1975 7:30 P.M. 
Town Hall, 12 Second Street 



AGENDA 



1. Election of Council Chairman 

2. Report of Town Committees 

3. Proposal by the Bicentennial Committee for a Cultural Center 
Other business 

5. Motion to Adjourn 
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RENTAL FILMS ' 



YOU ARE. ON INDIAN LAND 

36 Min. B+W McGraw-Hill Rent: $16. 

This documentary is of a protest demonstration by hk)hawk Indians of the St. Regis 
Reserve on the Internar ional Bridge Between Cana-da and the U.S. near Cornwall, Ont. 
B/ blocking the bridge, which is on tbeir reserve, the Indians drew public attention 
to their grievance; being prohibited by Canadian authorities form freely crossing 
the border, a right claimed according to the ^ay Treaty of 179^. Shown is the 
confrontation with police and ensuing action. 

THE AMERICAN I NO I AN-BEFORE THE WHITE MAN CAME 
19 Min. Color-Handel Rent: SI5. 

Narrated by Iron Eyes Cod/, this film traces the early Asiatic descenSants who mig- 
rated from Siberia to Alaska, Mexico and America. Brief histories of the Aztec 
Eroire, the Apaches, Indians of the N.W. and the Navajo are explored. Although the 
tribes were located in differejit areas and held different customs, they held one 
law in common: "Do not offend Nature," which had religious significance to tfeem 
. . . . unt i 1 the WIti te Man^ came . 



THE AMERICAN INDIAN-AFTER THE WHITE MAN CAME 
27 Min. Color-Handel Rent:$15. 

Early settlers vjer^e greeted by friendly Indians until the foreigners began to 

interrupt the game supply. This filn examines the white expansion which broke 

the spirit of the Indian, despite treaties guaranteeing^ their rights. After 

being made wards of the U.S. many died of disease', malnutrition and despair. Today's 

Indian unemployment, a 1 cohol i sjn^nd suicide are shown. Changes recently have 

begun the long road to regaining self-respect of a once proud people. 

TREATIES MADE - TREATIES BROKEN 

Inquire at University of^Maine at Orono, Audio-visual Center, Film Rental Department 
Orono; Maine 



WHO WERE THE ONES? 

1 Min. Color Macmillan Rent: $10. . 

• * 
"Who were the ones who bid you welcome and took .you by the hand, inviting you here 
by Qur camp fires, as brothers we might stand?" Bitter memories of^the past - of 
trust repaid by treachery, of friendship debased by ^xp lorat ion , are expressed in 
this song film made by a yocfng Indian filmmaker, Willie Dunn. Bob Charlie sings 
the Jyrics dramatically illustrated by John Padden showing an Indian's view of N.A, 
History after the arrival of European colonists. 
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MY FRIEND 



15 Min. 



Color 



AIT 



Rent: Sl6. 



Self-Incorporated Series of videotape, film and videocassette available Fall, 1975 
from Associat ion for Instructional Television v;hich are discussion stinulants 
based on the topics of: Physical changes. Peer group pressure, Privac>, Pressure 
to achieve,' Racial and religious differences. Ethical decision-making, and Prejudice. 
1975.^ 



THE PRIDE AND THE SHAME 

30 Min. 8+V/ BBC-TV Rent: $25- Time-Life " 

focusing on the Sioux Indians of the Black Hills of North Dakota, this frank study 
sho.fS reservation life today which includes object poverty, unemployment and 
aUonoliom. War dances, staged at night for passing tourists, are shown in 
contrast to the shallow o'utside unders tarid i rq of Native American people and their 



25 Min. Color. McGraw-Hill Rent: S15. 

The landing of Columbus, signing of treaties b/ George Washington and others, the 
breaking of treaties and removal of the Indian people to desolate areas. The Trail 
of^Jears to the Battle of Wounded Knee is shown. ♦ 

Availa^ble on loan from Aroostook Indian Education 

PAUL KAME GOES WEST 

^1^'Min. Color Britannica Rent: 39. 

Travelling over land west to the Pacific in the MidrlSOO's, Paul Kane painted the 
Northv/est, the, great Indian tribes, the chiefs, the ceremonies, war parties, 
buffalo hunts, rapids and waterfaUs before the thought of hydropower. Hi*; 
canvases breathe the spirit and oricJe of the N.A. Indian in glowing detail. 

PEO^^LE OF THE BUFFALO 

\k Min. tolor Britannice Rent:S8. 

This view of the free West of the N.A. Indian shows vast herds of buffalo that once 
thundered acrc?ss the plains. From paintings of the mid-l800*s the animation 
creates a convincing oicture of t^e hunt both as^^ndians and later white hunters 
disastrously practiced it. 

•^THE LOrtSHOUSE PEOPLE ^ ^ . 

23 Min. Color Natural Film Rent:$l5. 

Life and religion of the. I roquo'i s , the Longhouse people, are shown through rain dances, 
a healing cer^emony, and a celebration in honor^of a newly chosen chi'ef. 
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HOW THE WEST WAS WON AND HONOR LOST - Part II 
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POW wow AT DUCK LAKE 

U Min. B+W National Film Rent: %\2. 

Di«>cusslon of White-Indian problems at a gathering at Duck Lake, Sasha tchewan , the 
king of schooling available to Indians and limitations which restrict self-development 
are included. Oocunentary. 



PEOPLE MIGHT LAUGH AT US ' 

S Min. Color National Film Rent: SI 2. 50 

On a reserve in the Bule des Chaleurs region of Quebec, Micmac children make birds 
and dolls of brightl/ colored paper which they hang in trees. T4?e are reluctant 
for vis;tors to see tne^, claiming that, "People Might Laught at Us." There is 
no diaioique, only background music. Discussion stimulant. 



BALLARD OF CROWFOOT 

10 1^1 n. B+w National Film Rent: $10. 

ftade by a member of the National Film Board c rew «i nc I'ud i ng Canadian Indians, this 
film recalls some tragic incidents where Indian people suffered from the coming 
of the White nan. Illustrations and photography are from various private and public 
archive collections. Words by the -f i 1 mmaker , Willie Dunn. 



HcGraw-Hi 1 1 
1221 Avenue 
New York, N 



Fi 1 ms 

of the Americas 
Y. 10020 



Macmi 1 Ian F» Ir^s, Inc. 

3^ Macquesten Parkway South 

Mount Vernon, NY 10550 

Ag^ency for I ns tVuc t iona 1 'Television 
Box A 

Bloomington, IN ^7^01 

Encyclopedia Britannicd Education Corp. 
his North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111^60611 

National Film Board erf Canada 
I6th Floor 

1251« Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 



Handel Film Corporation 
8730 Sunset Boul evard ^ 
West Hollywood, CA 9OO63 

Fi In, Rental Library 
Un i vers i ty of Ma i ne . 
Orono, Ma i ne OAA73 
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